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FRONT COVER PHOTOGRAPH: 


RODEO ROPER 


DON McLAUGHLIN, AGE- 10, OF 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, DOING THE 
DIFFICULT DOUBLE ROPE SKIP, 
See article and pictures on page 12) 
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in front of the Capitol: Postmasters in convention at Washing- 
ionstration of non-stop air mail delivery and pic oo Pick-up is 
made by lower Ing ¢ ible with hook attachment. Note Goodyear dirigible passing by 


this det 


Postmasters Meet in Washington 


HE mail must go through! That's the slogan of the 4,253 postmasters from 
all sections of the country who held their convention in Washington, D. C., 
last week. They were the guests of Postmaster General Farley and the U. S. 
Post Othce Department. . 
Several hundred of the postmasters present were women. Many of the 
postmasters brought their wives. To all the women, Postmaster General 
Farley presented a miniature air-mail sack, which can serve as a handbag. 
Among the spec ial demonstrations put on for the postmasters were two of 
special interest. One was the non-stop airplane mail delivery and pick-up. 
(See large photo above.) The other was the “mailomat,” a machine which 
stamps your letter and mails it. when you insert the proper number of coins. 
The postmasters asked Postmaster General Farley to issue a special Christ- 


mas stamp this vear, be aring a message of peace and good will. 





























Wide 


World 
MAILOMAT (photo above) is a 
machine which is a postoffice all by it- 
self. To mail a letter, you drop coins 
in slots, twist a dial to select desired 
postage value, insert your letter in slot, 
and the machine does the rest. It stamps 
your letter and deposits it in U. S. 
mail box below. 


SOMETHING NEW in wa 


tanks. This water tank, in the shape of 
a spheriod, has just been constructed 
at Brookline, Mass. It holds 1,600,000 
gallons; is the first all-welded tank (no 
rivets used in putting it together). At 
its widest point, it is 97 feet in 
diameter. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD 


EVENTS 





THE WAR 
No big battles 

After 45 days of the war there had 
been no big battles between Germany 
and the British-French Allies. 

“All quiet on the Western Front” 
was a well-known saying during the 
war of 1914-1918. It referred to the 
lull between battles, a quiet period, 
sometimes lasting several days. 

Why have there been no big battles 
along the Western Front (French- 
German border) in the present war? 


Not Like Last War 


This war is not like the last one in 
one very important respect: Germany, 
in the last war, invaded Belgium and 
France, and was eager to conquer them. 
But ; not 
fight and Britain. ; 
wants to call it “quits” right now. But 


now, Germany is eager to 


France Germany 
of course, on her own terms. 

France and Britain say that it would 
not solve the problem to give in to 
Chancellor Hitler of 


They now 


Germany once 
’ seem determined to 
defeat him and the kind of government 
he has set up in Germany. 


again. 


Here is another important difference 
between this war and the war of 1914- 
1918: Both France and Germany now 
have heavy fortifications along their 
entire border. 

A tremendous number of lives, and 
millions of dollars worth of ammunition, 
would have to be spent in order to gain 
a little ground against these defenses. 

But sooner or later, if no truce is 
signed, a big battle will start on tme 
Western Front. Then the war will be 
on “in earnest.” 

Sea War. Germany's navy dare not 
come out of its North Sea and Baltic 
Sea positions, for fear of meeting the 
much larger British navy. So Germany 
confines her sea wat at present to sub- 
marine attacks on British men-of-war 
and British and French shipping. To 
date, German subs have sunk 36 British 
merchant ships, 3 French, and 23 of neu- 
tral nations. 


German subs have also sunk the Brit- 
ish airplane carrier, Courageous; and, 
last week, the British battleship, Royal 
Oak. It was one*of Britain’s twelve 
battleships. She has several hundred 
lighter men-of-war (destroyers, cruisers, 
and a fleet of 52 submarines). 


Germany has 60 submarines, and 40 
more in construction. Britain claims to 
have sunk five German subs to date. 


Air War. The most horrible thing 
that could happen would be the bomb- 
ing of great cities. French and German 
cities are particularly beautiful. It has 
taken centuries to make them so. This 
beauty could be destroyed in a few air 
raids. Though all the large cities and 
many smaller ones, have constructed air- 
raid shelters for the protection of citi- 
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zens, it would be impossible for every- 
body to get into these shelters in time. 
Many persons would certainly be killed 
or injured in an air raid on a city, no 
matter how many air-raid shelters were 
available. 

So far, neither side has attempted 
this kind of destruction, except that 
Germany did it in conquering Poland. 

Last Monday, German bombers ap- 
peared off the coast of Scotland, and 
bombed British naval bases near Rosyth, 
in the Firth of Forth. About 12 German 
bombing planes took part in the raid. 
Their bombs struck several British men- 
of-war. The British claim that four of 
the German planes were brought down 
by anti-aircraft guns. 





International 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF EUROPE: Looking at these two photographs, which 
came from Europe last week, it is hard to realize that the English boys (in photo 
above) and the German bays (below) must regard each other as enemies, because 


their countries are at war. 


Both photos show the boys going off to do farm work, 


to substitute for men who are in the fighting forces. 
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Wide World 
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ESCAPE OF THE BREMEN 


Story Is Told 
by Dutch Cook 


In the last days of August, the great 
German passenger liner, the Bremen, 
was in New York harbor, docked at her 
usual pier at the foot of West 46th 
Street. She had just brought over cargo 
But she 
wasn t going to take any back. She had 
orders from the German government to 
return immediately full-steam-ahead to 
her home port. 


and passengers from Europe. 


Though war had not yet started in 
Europe, things looked bad. It seemed 
almost certain that Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany would order war on Poland. 
Then that would bg the signal for 
Great Britain and France to declare wat 
on Germany. 


U. S. Detains Bremen 
Captain Ahrens of the Bremen made 
haste to get his big liner on her way. 
But the United States Government was 
They ordered Cap- 
tain Ahrens to hold the Bremen at her 
dock re she was thoroughly searched 


holding things up. 


by U. S. inspectors. For two days and 
nights :. *"y searched, looking for arma- 
ments. They found none, and the 
Bremen was allowed to go. 

At full speed ahead, it takes the 
Bremen five days to go from New York 
to her port, Bremerhafen, on the North 
Sea. When she was two days out, the 
Bremen got word that Great Britain 
and France had declared war on Ger- 
many. Now the Bremen became a 
hunted ship. She would be a nice prize 
for either Britain or France. 

Captain Ahrens, realizing this, vowed 
to the crew that never would he permit 
the Bremen to be seized by the enemy. 
He would set fire to her first, he said, 
rather than see her taken. 


Bremen Disappears 

Weeks and weeks passed and no 
word reached America about the 
Bremen. Where did she go? Did the 
British or French seize her or sink her? 

Last week, for the first time, the story 
was told. The only non-German mem- 
ber of the Bremen’s crew—a Dutch cook 
named Post—told the story when he re- 
turned to his home in Amsterdam. 

When the Bremen left New York, he 
said, none of the crew knew where she 
was headed. Since the war hadn't ac- 
tually started, they supposed she would 
go her usual course at first. 

The very first day out, the crew was 
ordered to paint the ship gray as she 
sped through the water. She is normally 
black and white, with her upper decks 
all white. Gray would make her harder 
to see at sea. To do the painting, the 
crew stood in lifeboats suspended pre- 
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cariously over the sides of the Bremen, 

At night, she sailed lights out—a 
“mystery ship” speeding where? Only a 
few people in all the. world knew— 
Captain Ahrens and his immediate staff 
officers; and a few German government 
officials, who had sent code orders by 
wireless to the Bremen. 

The Bremen’s radio was constantly 
receiving messages, mostly from Amer- 
ican newspapers asking ““Bremen, 
Bremen, where is the Bremen?” 

But the Bremen kept deathly still. 

As the air became colder and colder 
after the third day, the crew began to 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Kate Tracy 


THIS MAP shows the route of the 


Bremen in making its escape from New 
York, through the British blockade, to 
the Russian port of Murmansk. 


realize that the ship was far north off 
her usual course. 

On the fifth day, Captain Ahrens 
called the crew of 900 on deck. He 
told them that they were now in dan- 
gerous waters. The Bremen was going 
to take a chance and run off the coast 
of Iceland to get into the Arctic Ocean. 
He told the crew that Britain has a 
naval blockade between England and 
Iceland, with a man-of-war stationed 
every ten miles. It was then that he 
said, if the Bremen failed to run the 
gauntlet of the British blockade, he 
would order his ship set afire rather 
than see her captured. 

You can imagine how nervous the 
crew must have been. 

Fortunately for them, the fog was 
thick as the Bremen sped past Iceland 
and set her course for the Russian port 
of Murmansk. 

Seven days after she left New York, 
the Bremen arrived unharmed in far- 
off Murmansk. 








IN CONGRESS 
The Neutrality Bill 

The “cash and carry” Neutrality Bill, 
for which Congress was called into spe- 
cial session, is still being debated by 
the Senate. As soon as every Senator 
who wants to say something about it 
has had his say, the Senate will vote 
on the bill. If the Senate passes it, the 
House will then debate it, and then 
vote on it. . 

Last week, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, the aviator, made another speech 
on the radio about our country’s neu- 
trality. He said that we should sell 
only defensive weapons to nations at 
war. That is, we could sell them anti- 
aircraft guns, but not bombs to be drop- 


ped by airplanes. 


UNCLE SAM’S 


FLYING NIECES 
Girls In Training 


College girls as well as men students 
are being trained by the United States 
government as future airplane pilots. 
The government's program to train 
20,000 civil (non-military) pilots is 
getting under way. 

In three Ohio colleges the women 
students have taken to the aviation 
courses with enthusiasm. These are 
Akron University, Kent State University 
and Lake Erie College for Women. 
Akron and Kent State each have a 
half dozen girls who are enrolled for 
aviation. At Lake Erie, there are 20 
who have been permitted to sign up. 





“MAN BITES DOG” 


“Whena dog bites a man, that’s not news; 
but when a man bites a dog, that’s news.” 

So runs the saying around newspaper of- 
fices. 

Joseph W. Lawler. of Waltham, Mass., 
ought to get his name in the papers pretty 
often. For Lawler has bitten many dogs. 

Lawler, who is a dog trainer, explains his 
method of curing a dog that bites people. 
First Lawler lets the dog bite him. Then he 
bites the dog right back. 
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CALIFORNIA 
“HAM and EGGS” 


$30 a Week For Old People 

“Ham and Eggs” is again the talk 
of California, as November 7th comes 
closer. On that day the people of the 
state will vote “yes” or “no” on the 
“Ham and Eggs” plan, also known as 
the “$30 Every Thursday” plan. 

What is the “Ham and Eggs” plan? 

‘The purpose of the plan is to give 
money to old people, in order that they 
may have more of the good things of 
life. California has 600,000 people over 
50 years of age who cannot find jobs 
or who are not able to work. 

According to “Ham and Eggs,” the 
state of California would give every old 
person $30 a week. The payment 
would not be made in real U. S. money. 
It would be made in “scrip dollars” 
printed by the state government. Every 
person over 50 who does not have a 
job would be given 30 scrip dollars 
every Thursday. Everyone receiving the 
scrip would have to spend it within a 
week. 

Special 2-cent Stamps 
Let us take an imaginary case. Imagme 
a Mr. Jones, who is 51, and unem- 
ployed. He lives anywhere in California. 
imagine that the “Ham and Eggs” plan 
has won out in the November 7th 
balloting. 

Every Thursday Mr. Jones will re- 
ceive $30 in scrip—30 cardboard certifi- 
cates, each worth $1 at stores. 

He goes to the grocery store and 
buys $1 worth of groceries. He gives 
the grocer the $1 in scrip. Every 
Thursday the grocer must stick a spe- 
cial, State of California 2-cent stamp on 
each one-dollar piece of scrip in his 
possession. The grocer buys these spe- 
cial stamps from fhe State, and must 
pay good U. S. money for them. 

Whoever (storekeepers, merchants, 
banks, etc.) is holding a piece of the 
scrip on Thursday—every Thursday— 
must stick a 2-cent stamp on each dol- 
lar piece of scrip. By the end of a year, 
each dollar piece of scrip will have 52 
2-cent stamps, or $1.04 in State stamps 
on it. 

Of this $1.04, $1 is used to redeem 
(cash in) the scrip at the end of 52 
weeks. The 4 cents goes toward paying 
the cost of managing the “Ham and 


Eggs” plan. 
Will it work? 


If the plan wins, will it work? 


President Roosevelt and his advisers- 


on money matters say that it will not. 
Senator Downey of California is sup- 
porting the plan. Governor Olson of 
California isn’t saying much about it, 
though some time ago he said that he 
didn’t think it would work. 
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“SLOW DOWN” 
or “SPEED UP?” 
Which is it? 

Did you see the movie Modern 
Times, with Charlie Chaplin? Charlie 
played the part of a factory worker on 
an assembly line. He was one of hun- 
dreds of workers on this assembly line. 

As parts of a machine moved past 
him on the conveyor belt, his job was 
to tighten a certain bolt. That was the 
one and only thing he had to do— 
tighten a certain bolt. But he had to 
work fast in order to get the bolt 
tightened before the part moved past 
him. 

But Charlie, after a while, was no. 
able to keep up with the speed of the 
conveyor belt. Parts of the machine 
passed him, with the bolt untightened. 
Of course, this caused trouble all along 
the line. The job was not being done 
right. 

Was the conveyor belt too fast, or 
was Charlie Chaplin too slow? 


Now in Real Life 


That is the question which is now 
causing trouble in a real-life situation 
in Chrysler automobile plants in De- 
troit. The workers there are members 
of a union, the United Automobile 
Workers of America. They say that 
the conveyor belts in Chrysler plants 
have been moving too fast. They call 
it the “speed-u 

Chrysler officials deny this. They say 
that the workers have been slowing 
down. The Chrysler officials call it a 
“slow-down strike.” They say that the 
workers intentionally slowed down their 





Photo courtesy of Ch ry sler C cup ration 


ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE: As parts of Dodge trucks move past on 


a conveyor belt, each workman has a certain job to do. On this section of the line, 
the workmen are preparing the cowl sections of truck cabs for painting. Read the 
article below about the trouble in Chrysler plants over speed of conveyor belt. 


work, in order to force the Chrysler 
company to agree to the union’s de- 
mands. 

The union is demanding the right to 
have some control over the speed of 
production. This is called the “produc- 
tion rate.” The union wants Chrysler 
to sign the same kind of “production 
rate” agreement as General Motors 
signed with the union. 


The Grievance Committee 

In the agreement with General 
Motors, the union has the right to com- 
plain to the company if the. union 
thinks that the workers are having to 
work too fast. The complaint is then 
discussed by a committee (called a 
“orievance committee”) of union work- 
ers and company officials. If this griev- 
ance committee cannot reach an agree- 
ment on what it to be done, then the 
complaint may be turned over to an 
impartial umpire for decision. 


SHORTER SCHOOL DAY 


But it’s in Denmark 

The school day in Denmark will be 
an hour shorter this year. Schools have 
been opening at 8 in the morning. Now 
they will not open until 9. 

Reason—the war. And here’s how it 
works out. Denmark doesn’t have much 
coal of her own. She has to buy a lot 
of coal from other countries. With the 
war on, the other countries will need 
most of their coal themselves. 

Coal is used to heat school buildings 
in Denmark. By shortening the school 
day, many thousands of tons of zoal 
will be saved. 
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HOME in the FUTURE 





Article No. 6 in the “Man Advancing” Series 





HAT kind of a house will 

you be living in ten or more 

years from now, when you 
have become an adult with a home 
and family of your own? 

No one can say for certain what 
the future holds in store for us. But, 
when it comes to houses, we know 
that it is possible to have much better 
houses than most of us live in now. 

Science and industry have given 
us the materials out of which we can 
make the kind of houses American 
What are the 


requirements of.a_ good, 


families should have. 
modern 
home? 

It should be safe and sanitary, and 
be situated in healthful surround- 
ings. It should be designed so that 
plenty of light and air can get in. 

There should be a room for every 
member of the family, so that each 





A NEW APARTMENT HOUSE for 68 families in 


Copenhagen, Denmark. The building has been designed so 
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person may have some privacy. The 
house should be located awav from 
factory and street noises, yet it should 
be within a short ride of the place of 
employment. 

It should have pure running water 
inside the house. Modern and sani- 
tary toilet conveniences should be 
inside. 

It should be built so as to keep out 
dampness, and have safe equipment 
for heating it in cold weather. 

This is the house of today. But 
only 20 per cent of our 30 million 
American families can afford to live 
in such a house. 

In former days, a man had to build 
his shelter from the materials at hand. 
Lacking machine-made materials and 
transportation, he lived under condi- 


tions we now call primitive. He lived 





FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, 


America’s most famous architect, de- 
signed the house shown in model at left. 
It is part of a whole community which 
he has planned, called “Broadacre City.” 
Another community of his design, called 
*“Suntop Homes,” is now under construc- 
tion near Ardmore, Pa. 


in caves or trees, before he learned 
to build. 

The Innuits made homes of ice. 
The wandering Plains Indians set up 
tents and lean-tos, stretching buffalo 
skins over poles. 

In the forests, men built log cabins. 
On the prairies, the pioneers made 
houses of sod. 

The Hopi tribes cut holes in a cliff. 
The Navajos made houses of clay. 
(They still do.) 

The difference between all these 
people and you is that you have many 
more materials to choose from. You 
have the factories to make the ma- 
terials into strong equipment for 
building houses. You have the trans- 
portation facilities so that materials 
made in a factory in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, can be easily delivered to a 
house-builder in Mansfield, Ohio, or 
Tombstone, Arizona. 


. ) E mentioned the requirements of 


a good modern house of today. You 
will note that we did not mention air- 
conditioning and many other conveni- 
ences now possible. These conveniences 
belong to the house of the future— 
the home of tomorrow. They are possi- 
ble today, but most people cannot af- 
ford them. But, when you grow up, your 
home may have them! 


Let us imagine that you are pro- 


yrn Rae 


a 


U. 8. Housing Authority 


that each apartment receives plenty of light and air. Also, it 
is surrounded by a wide lawn, wtih a playground in rear. 
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jected into your “home of the future.” 
You step up to the door, and stare. 
The door is a shining magnesium alloy, 
framing a large glass pane. All you can 
see in the pane is your face. But if you 
were inside, you could see out plainly. 
It is the kind of glass through which 
you can see only one way. 


The 


house, 


Inside the 
nor curtains— 
kind that must be 
sott 


door slides open. 


you see no rugs 


no material 
laundered. 


any 
The 


grass. 


floor is and as 
springy as 

The with a 
double glass screen. There are no blinds 

lift or The light 
admitted from outside depends on a 
small lever. move this lever, 
one part of the screen turns and the 
light becomes dimmer. 

You can lift the 


hand. 


windows are covered 


shutters to move. 


As you 


easy-chairs with one 
Their stainless metal frames sup- 
port cushions of foam rubber. The 
cushions never lose their shape.’ Nothing 
in them attracts 

The other chairs are made of light 
but solid plywood. 


insects. 


Each is made from 


a single mold. There are no joints to 
pull loose. 

Your built-in radio and _ television 
machine offers you a choice of 700 


stations, and any one of a dozen movie 
programs. 

You never need to give a thought to 
turning on the heat in the house, or 
turning it off. The air-conditioning 
appar: atus works automatically. Cool air 
in the summer, warm air in the winter. 
The air is washed of all impurities. 

Your cooking is done by radio waves, 


OUTSIDE STAIRWAY wt roof 


terrace is special feature of this (photo 
on right) modern house in Miami, Flor- 
ida. Hot water for the house is heated 
“nature’s way.” The sun heats the water 
through glass pipes arranged on roof, 


EVER SEE A HOUSE GOING FOR A BOAT RIDE? 


Illinois River, at Peoria, Il. Pre-fabricated (made at factory) steel houses are now being made by several companies. 


on a heatless stove. You do not need 
to carry garbage to an outside can. You 
drop it down a chute in the kitchen. 
You either have an incinerator to burn 
it, or you may have a machine which 
can change the gas, generated in the 
sewage pit, into power to make electric 
current. 

This house is not a dream house. It 
is possible to have such a house today. 





But we are not ready for it. First, we 
must build enough good, modern, but 
inexpensive houses so that the millions 
of families, now living in bad houses, 
can move into good ones. But it will 
be a long time before that can be done. 
In next week’s “theme article,” we will 


discuss the problem of housing today, 
and what our Government is doing to 
improve conditions. 





FP. P. G. photo by Anerbach, Oakland, California 


THIS CONCRETE HOUSE (above) was poured into shape. Narrow forms 


were built for each wall, and the concrete 


was built (or poured) in four days. A company in Alameda, 


Whole house 


Calif., pours them. 


was poured into the forms. 





F. P. G. photo by de Palma, Miami, Fila. 


i 


a, eh 


Here’s one, 





LeTourneau, Inc. 
an all-steel house, being towed across 
This one 


was made by LeTourneau, Inc., of Peoria, A whole community of steel houses has been built by a steel company at Clairton, Pa. 
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THE DEVON 
TREASURE MYSTERY 


An ancient English rhyme helps to solve it 


By Margaret Wilson 


O many exciting things had 
S happene <1 to Barbara Shagbolt 

that she was completely dazed. 
First of all she and five other stu- 
dents had written winning essays 
in a city-wide contest. Their prize 
was a trip to England with Professor 
and Mrs. Robertson, who had con- 
ducted the contest. 

Then there was her first ocean 
voyage and the fun of getting to 
know the other winners. Barbara 
and Olive Mitchinson, a large, fat 
girl, were the only girls. The boys 
were Paul Morse, a big, tall, blond; 
John Gordon who hi id red-hair; a 
quiet boy named Robert Johnson; 
and a little boy, who looked about 
ten, with lovely brown eyes, named 
Nickie Garibaldi. 

They had a wonderful time to- 
gether on the trip, even though 
Robert did come down with measles 
just before they docked at Plymouth. 

“Of course, all of you will have to 
be quar: antined in Plymouth for 17 
days,” the captain hi id told them. 

Oh, horrors! Whatever could they 
do in Plymouth all that time? 

Then they had been saved. Sir 
John Something-or-other (they never 
could remember his last name) had 
done it. He was an awfully nice 
Englishman they'd met on the boat. 

Soon after Sir John heard about 
Robert's measles and the quarantine 
he came to see them. He told them 
that he’d arranged with a friend in 
the Ministry of Health in London to 
take them all to his house near Ply- 
mouth. All except Robert who would 
have to go to the hospital. He told 
them his house was on the moor. 

“It's a bit of a ruin. An old farm- 
house. I've just bought it, to make 
it more habitable next year. Of 
course there are bits of an old castle 
* ea The castle was burned to the 
ground during the Civil War. Not 
your Civil War. But ours. About 





This story is adapted from The Devon 
Treasure Mystery by Margaret Wilson. 
It is used here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Random Hous>, New York, Copy 
right, 1939, by the publishers, 
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1660, you know. There’s supposed to 
be a hidden treasure there. If you 
like digging, that'll be a game for 
you. I've hunted that treasure for 
hours. But I never found it.” 


A; the mention of treasure, they 
all started to question Sir John 
eagerly. But Barbara was silent. She 
was too excited to talk. Just before 
she'd left home her married sister 
had told her about a treasure hid- 
den somewhere in England that be- 
longed to their family. 

“You don't remember our great- 
aunt Kate, of course,” her sister had 
said. “She was English, you know, 
and she used to tell us about a gar- 
den that belonged to her grand- 
mother in England. Or maybe her 
great-grandmother. ‘It had stones 
standing in it, heathen stones, she 
called them. And there was a treas- 
ure there, hidden. Our treasure. 
You know that verse we say in our 
family— 

When four and eight make eleven, 

And five and six make twelve 

Look not up to heaven 

But take a spade and delve. 

Well, that’s about the treasure. We 
don’t know where it is. There used 
to be a great castle there.” 

And now here was Sir John talk- 
ing about a castle and treasure! 

Barbara waited until she had a 
chance to talk to Sir John alone. 
Then she said: 

“I just wanted to ask you if you 
ever heard a rhyme. ; 

“What rhyme?” he asked. 

“When four and eight make eleven, 

And five and six make twelve 

Look not up to heaven 

But take a spade and delve.” 

“No, I never heard = before. 
It's an American rhyme, I suppose. 
Does it mean anything?” 

“It's English. It’s our family 
rhyme. It’s about a treasure buried 
somewhere in England, which be- 
longs to my family.” 

“Well, I fear these treasure stories 
are bogus. I think that, at least.” 

Barbara sighed. How silly she had 
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They carried the treasure home carefully 
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been to suppose she had lighted on 
that very castle where the treasure 
was! 


Bur when they got to Sir John’s, 
Barbara began to wonder if maybe 
she hadn't found the right place for 
the treasure after all. Two things 
made her think this: the old ruined 
castle and—standing stones (“heath- 
en stones” her sister had called 
them)! The castle was only a short 
distance from the farmhouse. It was 
just a piece of high old stone wall, 
standing there all by itself, with a 
door and an upper window in it. 

The standing stones were out on 
the moor, not far from a little stream. 
There were twelve of them—large, 
pointed stones, standing on end. 
They were arranged in a_ perfect 
circle. 

Barbara's heart began to beat fast, 
when she saw them. A castle in ruins 
and standing stones! 

She thought, “Ill bet this is the 
place where the treasure’s buried!” 

The next day something happened 
which made her feel even surer of 
this. Over the castle doorway the 
gang found a strange inscription. 
When they had written it down on 
paper it looked something like this: 

ok t pt ave 
B ak ddl 

They spent hours trying to solve 
the puzzle. Finally they gave it up. 
But at lunch that day, Barbara sud- 
denly gasped and dropped her fork. 

“I've got it! I know what it is!” 
she screamed. 

They all said, “What's the matter?” 

“That inscription,” Barbara cried. 
“That's my verse! It fits the letters, 

Look not up to heaven 

But take a spade and delve!” 


ee JOHN was just as excited 
over this discovery as Barbara. He 
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and the gang spent the whole after- 
noon digging up the earth around 
the castle wall, but they didn’t find 
anything. Not a trace of a treasure. 
The next day, they all went out 
to the twelve standing stones to look 
for the treasure there. All of them 
wondered by now if the first part of 
the rhyme— 
When four and eight make eleven, 
And five and six make twelve 
didn’t refer in 
standing stones. 
Soon they made a discovery. They 
found that when you stood in cer- 
tain positions the stones 
would hide a stone on the opposite 
side of the circle. This meant that 
four and eight stones made only 
eleven. instead of twelve! 
They tried to dig at every posi- 
tion in which this was true. But 
always they struck stone after they'd 
dug a smé ill hole. 
It was discouraging. 
“Besides,” Barbara said. 
“We still have to find out 


some way to the 


one of 


where ‘five and six make 
twelve’!” 

Well, they found out 
about that the very next 


day. They had a baseball 
game on the moor and Paul 
batted a long fly. They 
couldn't find the ball any- 
where. They looked for 
hours. Then they found a 
little hole, right over the 
edge of the stream bank, 
They decided the ball must 
have gone in the hole and 
began to dig for it. They 
found the ball, but they 
foundsomething much 
more exciting. The earth 
they were digging out was 
blocking up a small cave. 
And when they had dug all 
the earth out they found 
five jagged stones along the 
top of the cave and six 
below! “Dragon’s teeth,” 
Paul called them. 

Now they stood in vari- 
ous positions to make the five and 
six dragon's teeth make twelve. They 
tried standing every way they could 
think of. But they had to give it up. 

After supper a few days later, 
Barbara and Olive went for a stroll. 
They walked down to the little 
stream, and, of course, when they 
got there, they stood and looked at 
the dragon’s teeth. 
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Now it was half-past eight, and 
the sun was getting near the horizon. 
The girls were standing with their 
backs to it, looking at the cave. The 
sun was shining, almost horizontally, 
into the dragon’s mouth. 

Suddenly Barbara gave a little 
shriek, and grabbed Olive’s arm. 

“Look!” 

“What?” said Olive. 

“Five and six make twelve!” cried 
Barbara, pointing. “Look! There are 
twelve teeth there now!” 

They found out that the setting 
sun was shining in on the very back 
of the dragon’ s mouth, striking 
brightly against a rocky point at the 
back of the cave, so that from a little 
distance it looked like a tooth stand- 
ing in a row with the others. 


“Boys! Boys! Oh, come here! 
Quick!” 
The boys came running and sure 


enough, they all saw it. “Five and 
six make twelve!” they cried. “Five 
and six make twelve!” 





Illustrations Ma Weda Yap 
“Five and six make twelve!” 
twelve!” 


from * 


— they went to bed that 
night, they stuck little sticks on the 
spot where you had to stand to see 
twelve dragon’s teeth. 

The next day they all got spades 
and rushed out to the spot. It was 
just as they'd hoped. They looked 
up toward ‘the standing stones, and 
saw only 11 of them. So it was this 


The Devon Treasure Mystery.” 
they cried. “Five and six make 


place from which it was true that: 
four and eight make eleven 

And five and six make twelve! 

“This is the SPOT!” they cried. 
“The very SPOT!” They began to 
dig 

“We don't strike stone, as we did 
everywhere else,” Paul cried. 

“Maybe we will in a minute!” they 
said. 

But they didn't. 

They made a great hole. After 
they had got the grass and heather 
and roots ‘cleiee od away, it was just 
like lifting sand. They worked very 
hard and fast. 

When the hole was about four feet 
deep, they did strike a stone. It 
seemed to go all the way across the 
bottom of the hole. They tried to 
find the edges of the stone, but 
failed, They couldn't go any further. 

They all got out of the hole ex- 
cept Barbara. She began to scratch 
the last bits of dirt away from the 
stone. As she did so, she saw a 

crack in it. It looked like 
- a cut. Very straight it was. 

Too straight for a crack. 

“That's she 
thought. 

She went 
crack, wiping the earth 
away from it with her 
hand, and she came to a 
corner. The crack bent at 
a perfect right angle. Like 
this: 


funny.” 


along the 


So Barbara worked away 
uncovering the crack. 

“Paul! Boys! Come here!” 
she cried, presently. 

They all looked down 
into the hole and Paul 
jumped in beside Barbara. 
He helped her uncover the 
crack. 

They 


corner! 


came to another 


lid of 


Barbara 


“This is the stone 
the treasure!” 
cried. 

They uncovered the third corner. 
It was like this, now: 


They worked like beavers. 


They 
uncovered more. The whole 


lid lay 
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beneath them. In fact, Barbara was 
standing on it! 

Now all they had to do was to 
lift the stone, and get the treasure. 

But it had no handle. 

That was queer. 

They tried to pry the lid open 
with their shovels. But it wouldn't 
move. In their excitement, they kept 
bumping into each other. Finally 
Paul became angry. 
“Get out of here! You all get out 
of here!” he cried. “You leave me 
alone a minute, to look!” 

He was very cross, really. When 
he was alone in the hole, he picked 
up his shovel, and went trying along 
the crack. He cut his thumb and it 
bled. 

“Ouch,” he cried. 

And he gave a great jump, all 
alone there, in the hole, to show how 
angry he was and— 

He fell back—he had lost his bal- 
ance— 

For the stone had moved! 

It went down, a little, at the end 
he jumped on. He picked himself 
up. He looked. They all looked. 

“Here! Hold my hand!” cried 
Nickie. He jumped in, and John 
jumped in, and the three of them 
with all their might jumped on the 
stone just where Paul had landed— 

And it opened. 

The end they were jumping on 
went down, and the other went up. 

Then the others ran to the open 
end, and opened it further, until the 
stone lid stood straight up and down, 
above— 

Above what? The treasure? 

They looked down. 

Thev could not see anything, at 
first. And when they did, it seemed 
to be a well. 

The strange thing was that the lid 
seemed quite willing to stand up and 
down. It had something through the 
middle of it that held it firm there. 
You could see that half of it lay in 
a frame when it was shut, and the 
other half did not. 

Paul and Barbara lay down flat, 
each determined to be the first to 
see down the hole. 

“It’s not a well,” said Barbara. 
“It’s a tunnel. I can see.” 

“Let me look! Let me look!” the 
boys cried. 

She jumped up and gave them her 
place, and she got out and ran as 
fast as ever she could, to her room. 
She snatched up her flashlight, and 
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Olive’s, and ran back. Then she 
made every one get out of her way, 
and lay down, flashing the light into 
the darkness. 

She could see quite plainly. She 
was looking into a tunnel. One end 
of it was almost below them. The 
other end—well, they could see no 
other end. It just seemed to go on, 
the darkness down there. 





Below the stone lid was a tunnel. 


Theags fresh air down there. I 
can feel it.” Barbara said. “Now you 
get out of the way. I'm going to 
jump down.” 

“You've gone crazy!” they cried. 
‘Tm going down first, Barbara,” 
Paul said firmly. “It might be too 
long a jump for you. Give me the 

flashlights.” 

He took the flashlights from Bar- 
bara. He sat down and put his legs 
down the hole. Slowly he let him- 
self over the stone edge. 

“I'm going,” he yelled. There 
wasn't really room to jump. He just 
let himself fall. 

Barbara saw him land. She saw 
him pick himself up. 

“Now me! Now me!” she cried. 
“Catch me, Paul!” 

And she went down. It hurt a lot, 
landing, but she did not complain. 

Then Nickie, and John, and Olive 
let themselves over the stone edge 
into the tunnel. 

Paul gave Barbara one flashlight. 
He took the other. They started 
out, 

There seemed to be a natural 
passage between rocks. “Twas solid 
enough, under foot, and they all 
went forward a little. 

They took a few steps. The tun- 
nel roof which seemed to be of rock, 
was getting lower. Nearer them. 
They could almost touch it. They 
looked everywhere for treasure, but 


they could see only the dark stone 
walls. Paul bent down, and flashed 
his light through a large opening in 
the rock. 

“It’s just more tunnel ahead,” he 
said, crawling through. They all 
crawled through, and stood still, and 
looked. It smelled strange. They 
could see the end of the tunnel 
ahead. Or no—it was not the end. 
There was a bend there. 

So they went on, and looked 
around the bend. . More darkness. 
More tunnel. They could not see the 
light from the opening at all, now. 
And it seemed very damp underfoot. 

“It's slippery, here.” Paul said. 
“Hang on tight.” 

So Barbara took hold of his arm. 
And only just in time. He slipped. 
He fell, with a splash! Into some- 
thing. She almost went down with 
him. But she was still hanging on 
to him, and he seized her by her 
ankle, and shouted. The boys were 
holding her tight, Paul was pulling 
her down! He was clambering and 
climbing out of something! Soaking 
wet, he was, and dripping. They 
leaped back. The ground beneath 
them seemed to be giving way. 

“We've got to get more light! 
We've got to get ropes! There’s water 


there. A well, or something!” cried 
Paul. 
Barbara stood still, frightened. 


They retreated a little and flashed 
their lights onto the place where 
they had been standing. A stone 
ledge seemed to*have fallen. The 
tunnel had no floor, there ahead. 
Just water, flowing, crosswise. Not 
on a level with what had been the 
floor. About a foot lower. A little 
bit of a stream. They could see the 
other side .of it. It was stony. The 
tunnel went on beyond the stream. 
They couldn't see how far. 

“Are you hurt?” Barbara asked 
Paul. 

“No. I was scared, I tell you. But 
it isn't deep. Not at the edge.” 

“Let's try wading,” said Barbara. 

“No. We've got to go back and 
get ropes and lights and things, I 
tell you.” Paul said. 

He was shiv ering. 

“I'm going back to the light,” he 
said. 

They went back to the opening. 
Paul boosted the others up. Then 
they reached down and helped him 
up. Even Barbara was glad to see 


daylight. 
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Wauen the gang told Sir John 
about their discovery that night, he 
was terribly excited. 

“The Stars and Stripes forever,” 
he cried. “We'll look into this prop- 
erly tomorrow. I'll go to the village 
and get ropes and a plumbing line. 
Ill bring a friend of mine, who 
knows all about these things. He’s 
an archeologist.” 

So the next morning Sir John drove 
into town. When he came back he 
had his archeologist friend, Dr. Hut- 
ton, with him. He also had lots of 
ropes, several powerful flashlights 
and new overalls for all of them. 

Then, clad in their new overalls, 
they all went out to explore the tun- 
nel. Even Professor Robertson came. 
Dr Hutton and Sir John led the way. 
Their powerful flashlights lighted up 
the tunnel for a long way in front 
of them. 

When the men got to the crumbly 
place, where Paul had fallen, the 
Professor said, “Now, children, you 
wait here!” 

Sir John poked at the bottom of 
the stream with his cane. 

“There's not a foot of water here!” 
he exclaimed. “I could step into it, 
if I had boots on.” 

“Tll wade into it for you,” said 
Barbara eagerly. But they paid no 
attention to her. They were busy 
putting planks across to the far side 
of the stream to make a bridge. 

Barbara wanted to be the first 
across the bridge. But Sir John in- 
sisted on being first himself. 


It was perfectly safe. The svone 
ledge of the further side showed no 
crumbling, as the nearer edge had. 
So they laid the other board along- 
side the first one, making a rather 
wide bridge. The men crossed first, 
and then the’ girls, and the boys 
came last of all. 

At first the tunnel was wide. Then 
they came to an opening so narrow 
that the *y had to go through one at 
a time. And thé ry opening was the 
first part of the tunnel that had been 
made by man. It had been hewn out 
of a pair of great stones which met 
there. Beyond it, the tunnel turned 
sharply. It became rougher. They 
were climbing over stones in some 
places now, sliding between them, 
and the mett*were having to bend 
low to avoid striking the roof stones. 
Then there was a straight place 
evenly walled by rock, evenly floored 
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by rock, and—then the tunnel ended. 
The treasure must be at the end of 
the tunnel, then, Barbara thought. 


‘é 

Now. what's this!” cried Sir John. 

Barbara thought that of course he 
had found the treasure. He was 
flashing his light into an opening— 
into a cave that opened off the 
smooth space as a living room opens 
off a hall. A large, dark, low room. 
At the back there were rocks, with 
crevices, just the place to hide 
things. The treasure was surely 
there! 

They crowded into the cave. As 
Barbara entered, she tripped over a 
stone hump in the floor. She bent 
down to look at it, flashing her light 
on it. 

As she looked she saw something 
that made her stop—and blink. 

“Sir John! Everybody! Oh, come 
here!” 

Sir John and the others came rush- 
ing up. “Have you found it Barbara?” 
he asked. 

“Maybe! I’ve found something! 
Look!” 

He bent down and looked. 

It was a round thing. 

It was a circle carved on the floor. 

It seemed to be worn away in 
parts. 

“This is like a mason’s circle,” Dr. 
Hutton said. 

They all squatted down, looking at 
a circle with letters in it— 
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“It’s your rhyme again!” 
Sir John. 

But Barbara cried, “It’s wrong! I 
mean it’s right! That’s wrong! Eight 
and four make twelve! That’s wrong! 
For us it’s wrong.” 


exclaimed 


“What can this mean now!” ex- 
claimed Sir John. 

Dr. Hutton was trying to look at 
the carving with a mé agnifying glass. 
They all crowded sound and looked 
at that circle in silence. 

Then Nickie said, slowly: 

“When six and five make eleven 

And four and eight make twelve 

Look right up to heaven. 

Don't take a spade and delve.” 


They all stared at him. In that 
sun of bright flashlight Nickie’s 
brown eyes shone with wonder. 


“What makes you say that!” cried 


Barbara, sharply. 

“That’s the way it must be. It's 
the other way round, down here. It’s 
right, down here.” 

They all stood staring at Nickie for 
a long moment. 


‘Ten Sir John slowly turned his 
flashlight on to the roof, and Dr. 
Hutton did the same with his. So 
did the children, one by one. 

All the lights shone together on 
the dark stone above them. 

They saw a cut across it. 

Sir John saw it, and he looked at 
Dr. Hutton. 

“Get me something to stand on, 
Paul! A box, or something” ex- 
claimed Sir John. 

All three boys ran to obey. 

It seemed like years before the 
boys came back, carrying a_ box. 
They put it down, and Sir John stood 
on it. Now he could reach the roof. 

He gave Paul his flashlight to hold. 
He put up his hands and ‘pushed. 

He lifted up one end of a little 
door! 

They saw him lift the whole thin 
slab of stone right up into a space 
above it. 

“Get a stepladder, boys,” he said. 

The boys rushed off. Soon they 
were back with a ladder. 

They pushed that ladder into 
place. The boys held it while Sir 
John went up two or three steps. 

He went up another. He lifted 
that little oblong slab of stone right 
up into space, turned it edgewise, 
and handed the door down to the 
Professor and Dr. Hutton. 

Then he looked up, flashing his 
light. And he went up one step, two 
steps, three steps higher. 

His head and shoulders had dis- 
appeared upwards. 

“My hat!” he said. 

“What is it? What do you see!” 
they cried at him. 

“Treasure! 
all right.” 

You could see he was feeling 
something up there. He went up 
another step, and he got hold of 
something. He was pulling at it. He 
was coming down a step. Only his 
arms were up in the hole, now. 

They were holding—a bundle! 

A bundle so he savy that though 
Paul and Dr. Hutton and Professor 
Robertson were reaching up to hold 


Treasure! It’s treasure 


(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
it, they were barely able to keep it 
from coming down hard on the floor. 
He went up again and handed 
them sack—an old brown 
sack full of great lumpy things. The 
next time he brought down a chest. 


down a 


’ 

Lien they began to open the 
things. In the sack 
they found a silver bowl. Sir John 
A silver 
plate. There were other things like 
mugs and platters. 


Such treasure! 


took out something else. 


The other bag had larger things. 
Very heavy things. Huge plates. A 
huge platter. A great silver bowl. 
And spoons and curious knives. 

“Is it silver?” asked the boys. “All 
of it? Is it worth a lot of money?” 

“I should think it is worth a good 
deal,” said Dr. Hutton. 

“We must open the chest!” cried 
Sir John. 

He opened the lid. 

“There's money in it!” he cried. 

They all crowded around, and saw 
a lot of old black coins. So that was 
what old gold looked like! 

The chest was too heavy to carry 
from the tunnel. So the boys got 
out their handkerchiefs and tied the 
coins up in them. 

Then, laboriously, they carried the 
treasure the tunnel to the 
house. When the silver was polished 


and all the 


trom 


things were laid out on 
the tabl beautiful 
sight. Barbara kept coming in to 
look at it “My 
thought. 

But as it out Barbara's 
family would not get much of the 


they made a 


she 


treasure!” 


turned 


treasure after all. Some of it be- 
longed to Oxford College in Eng- 
land (Dr. Hutton found this out by 
an emblem on some of the silver- 
ware Some of it belonged to Sir 
John because the treasure had been 
found on his property. But the 
amount that Barbara’s family got 


seemed like a her—it 
would be a sum between five hun- 


tortune to 


dred and a thousand dollars! 
Barbara decided right then and 
there what shed advise her family 
the take a trip 
to England! It was a wonderful place 
Barbara thought. 
knows? there might be another place 
in England 


standing 


to do with money 


And mavbe, who 


ruined castle. 
TREASURE! 
Barbara was already planning how 
she'd look for it. 


with a 


stones and 
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Riders and Ropers 


HOUGH the McLaughlin boys, of 

the Booth Texas 74 Raneh, Fort 
Worth, are only 10 and 9 years old, 
they are “old hands” in professional 
rodeo. Don, who is 10, is in his seventh 
season as a paid rodeo performer. His 
brother Gene, 9, 


Each year the McLaughlin boys ap- 


is in his sixth season. 


pear in about 30 rodeos, mainly in the 
West and Southwest. Every October 
they go to Madison Square Garden in 
New York City for a four-week appear- 
ance in the Annual World’s Champion- 
ship Rodeo. Two hundred of the West’s 


} 


leading cowboy and cowgirl rodeo per- 


formers compete in this indoor rodeo. 

Gene McLaughlin made his first ap- 
pearance in Madison Square Garden at 
the age of three. Brother Don followed 
Their 
riding and roping. Gene can do the 
difficult double rope skip, which is the 
stunt he did for Junior Scholastic’s front 
cover photograph. 


two vears later. act consists of 


Gene can also do a jump-through off 
horseback, while the horse is cantering. 
He can somersault off his 
horse, roping his brother, who is riding 


also do a 
another horse, and the horse he is rid- 
ing. 

On tour, the McLaughlin boys travel 
with their father, Robert McLaughlin, 
a tormer rodeo and circus performer, 
with the 74 Ranch. 
There the boys live when the season 
and attend the Mt. Carmel 
School in Fort Worth. 

When they go to New York, the Mc- 
Laughlin boys have their own cook and 
a tutor, 


now associated 


is over, 


Photos by Owen Reed 





PHOTO ABOVE: Gene McLaughlin on 


Photo taken on roof 


Garden. PHOTO 


left, Don on right. 
of Madison Square 


BELOW : Don doing double rope skip on 
Square Garden. 


sidewalk of Madison 
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c: the ground bordering a stream 
N certain respects, words remind us d: a row of keys in a piano FOR PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES! 
of people. Some words are pretty, ( ) 2. quarantine (page 8) 
a 


s 


while others are quite the opposite. : enforced isolation of persons-because <8 is aa Lad 
Some are found only in polite society; = ° a a disease — 
others in bad company. Some words are the detention of a ship in port 


artistic, some plain and drab. Some 
words have simple characters and are 


ia) 


the place"where quarantined vessels PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 


are obliged to lie 








ne! d: restriction of a person, as punishment 
understood at once. Others are difficult ( ) 3. ministry (page 8) re a 
and complicated, hard to understand. a: the duties or functions of a minister | National Scholastic Awards for 
Some words, like some people, have b: a public office or agency | GRAND NATIONAL 
a number of different characters. Such c: the body composing the ministers of | 


$ oo 
words, although spelled the same way, a church PRIZE OF 50 
have different meanings. For ex: imple, the “a enel 

habitable (page 8) 

capable of being dwelt in 
presentable 
capable of sustaining life 
i: capable of sustaining human beings 





the word bank may mean an institution () 
which trades in money. a company 


ome > 


which carries on such a business, a row 
of keys in a piano, a formation of clouds, 


la 


the ground bordering a stream, and ( ) 5. heathen (page 8) 
about twenty -five other things. a: irreligious 

We can usually recognize the proper b: barbarian . 
meaning of a word by the way in which c: created in pagan times 


it is used. A word means what its role in () : nr the res 
‘ is ’ ( ,e 
the paragraph makes it mean. In using vA ceive (page 6) 
the sense of the paragraph to judge the ee 
amg or juag b: to bury 
meaning, we are judging the meaning 


, ; Bon t0 labor with « spade 8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 
rom the context. 


1: to dig 
Turn to page 8. Read the interesting ( ) 7. bogus (page 8) 








a. *« 





Win fame and money with your favorite 
story about the Devon Treasure My stery. a: a mixture of rum and molasses snapshots! Every month for six months, 
; ~dh 
After you have read the story, see if you b: counterfeit SS —— oe 
c: false First Prize . . .« « $15 
can judge the proper meanings of the Gps rena etry al 10 
£ . . . . 
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THE WORLD IN STAMPS 


U. S. to Observe 
Education Week 


HE week of November 5 to 11 is 

American Education Week. It is a 
week set aside to celebrate the progress 
that has been made by the schools of 
the United States. 

Our country is among the leaders of 
the world in providing the opportunity 
for all boys and girls to get an educa- 
tion. We call it “universal education,” 
meaning education for everybody, rich 
and poor alike. 

“Universal education” is our goal, but 
we have not yet reached it. At present 
there are 3,612,127 American boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 17 who 
do not go to school. Either they live 
in isolated parts of the country and have 
no way of reaching a school, or their 
families are so poor that the children 
must be taken out of school and put 
to work. 

This lack of schooling for more than 
three million boys and girls is one of 
the main problems to be discussed by 
educators during American Education 
Week. 

The United States Post Office De- 
partment will call attention to the prog- 
ress of American education when it is- 
sues, in the near future, a new set of 
stamps bearing the pictures of great 
Americans. Four of the stamps will 
show American educators—Horace 
Mann, Charles W. Eliot, Booker T. 
Washington, and Mark Hopkins. 

Horace Mann (1796-1859), as secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts, in 1837, did great work 
in improving the schools and setting up 
a system of training and better pay for 
teachers. 

Charles W. Eliot (1834-1926) was 
president of Harvard arto for 
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forty years. Because of his great wis- 
dom and qualities of leadership, Pres- 
ident Eliot made his influence felt in 
all parts of the United States. He was 
especially influential in improving high 
school education. 

Booker T. Washington (1858-1915) 
is known as America’s greatest Negro 
educator. He was an excellent public 
speaker, and was in demand as a speaker 
in Europe as well as at home. He found- 
ed the Tuskegee Institute, a college for 
Negroes at Tuskegee, Alabama. 





Stamp for Panama Canal Jubilee 


Mark Hopkins (1802-1887) was fa- 
mous as a teacher. He was a professor 
at Williams College, in Massachusetts, 
and also served as president of the col- 
lege. 

Designs of the stamps in the “great 
Americans” series have not been com- 
pleted. When they are, photographs of 
them will be shown on this page. 

Several European nations have used 
pictures of their great educators on post- 
age stamps. The most famous is the 
Swiss educator, Johann Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi (1746-1827). 

In 1798, Pestalozzi gathered together 
a group of fifty children who were or- 
phaned during Napoleon’s invasion of 
Switzerland. Pestalozzi took the chil- 


dren to an abandoned convent, where 
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he lived with them as guardian and 
teacher. He was very poor, and to keep 
his school running he used up all his 
personal savings. Once he even pawned 
the silver buckles of his shoes to raise 
money to carry on his work. 

A few weeks ago the United States 
issued a special three-cent commemora- 
tive stamp for the silver jubilee (25th 
year) of the completion of the Panama 
Canal. The stamp pictures President 
Theodore Roosevelt and General George 
Washington Goethals, and also a ship 
passing through the canal at the Gail- 
lard Cut. 

President Theodore Roosevelt and 
General Goethals were the two most 
important men in planning and direct- 
ing the work on the canal. General Goe- 
thals was the engineer in charge. 

It was President Theodore Roosevelt 
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Educators on Stamps 


Top: Johann Péestalozzi, the great Swiss educator, 
pictured on a Swiss stamp. Lower left: Francois 
de le Boe Sylvus, Dutch physician, who established 
the laboratory method of instruction. Lower right: 
Desiderius Erasmus, Dutch teacher of the 15th 
century, who did much to arouse the interest of the 
people in education. 


who took the lead in obtaining the strip 
of land across the Isthmus for the Uni- 
ted States. American troops were sent 
to the Isthmus to help out in a revolu- 
tion against Colombia, the country that 
owned the land which the United States 
wanted. The revolution was a success, 
and resulted in the formation of the new 
Republic of Panama. From this new 
republic, the United States had no trou- 
ble in getting the land for the canal. 

Many years before, the French had 
attempted to dig a canal across the 
Isthmus. The French engineer, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, who had supervised 
the digging of the Suez Canal, started 
work on the Panama Canal. 

After eight years of struggle, during 
which a thousand workers had died of 
malaria, and yellow fever, de Lesseps 
gave up work on the canal. In 1902, the 
French sold their equipment and prop- 
erty to the United States for 40 million 
dollars. —Ernest A. Keur. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 





Optical Illusion 


In the line of letters and fig- 
ures below, the top halves look 
the same size as the bottom 
halves. This, however, is an op- 
tical ilusion. If you turn the 
page upside down, you will find 
that the tops of the letters and 
figures are smaller than the 
lower parts. 
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Hook Into Fish 


Like to fish? If you do, may- 
be you'll like this problem. By 
changing one letter at a time, 
can you make the word HOOK 
disappear into the word FISH 
in four changes? 









































Adage Arithmetic 


Mysterious Musical Instrument Whet's the answer if you exke 
the number a stitch in time 


saves, add the number of heads 
that are better than one, and 
multiply by how many'’s a 
the names read across, from left to right. If you write the names in a crowd? 


The five objects pictured above ought to be familiar enough to you 
so that you can fill out their names in the proper squares. Be sure that 


6ertain order, you will find that the five center letters, reading down- ss 
ward, spell out the name of a large musical instrument. The Shell Game 
Almost everyone knows about 
the old shell game, but here’s a 


new version. Place three nut- 
Backwards and Forwards shells in a row, as shown below. 





Each line of this puzzling piece of verse can be defined by a three- 1 2 3 
letter word. When you have found the word that answers the first line 
of every couplet of verse, turn the letters in that word around, and es, 
you'll have the answer to the second line. 





You can fish with the first, though it’s not a line. 





The second is found, following nine. Now, ask someone to turn 

over the shells, two at a time, 

In the first, three men once sailed to sea. and after three moves (no more, 
° . . . . ee ! 7 P ¢ 

The second’s a conjunction beginning with “B”, no less!) they should have all 


the shells bottom up. If you 
think it’s easy, try it! 

The second’s a sailor who's shipped on the seas. This is the secret: First turn 
2 and 3, then 1 and 3, then 2 


and 3 again. All the shells will 
Water boils in the second when the fire burns bright. then be bottom up. 


The first is a swampland, with moss-covered trees, 


The first one will spin when you wind it up tight. 


eae. en 


Mr. Jones's Nephew 

Mr. Jones went to the hos- 
pital one day to see his sick 
nephew. He asked his sister, 
Mary, to go with him. She 
agreed eagerly, although she 
had no nephew. What relation 
was the nephew to Mary? 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Thar She Blows! 


es. 














TOM, DICK AND HARRY. 
The Centralian’s name was Tom, 
The Northwester’s name was really 
Harry, but Northwesters always lie. 


STRANGER IN THE FAM- 
ILY. Vinegar, hammer, room, 
stones. 


JSA CONTRIBUTION. Lucy 
is 12, Philip is 6, Jim is 3, the 
mother is 32, and the father is 40. 


THE CURIOUS CODE. De- 
coded, the letter reads: Desperate 
Dave is hidden in the Black Hills, 
10 miles from here. He is sup- 
posed to be wearing a white shirt, 
and has a long scar down the 
side of his face. If you want to 
catch him, you'd better get here 
early next week and bring plenty 
of help. 


LINEADUCTIONS. Lane, lame. 
me, same. Dane, dame. 





NUMBEROLOGY. Rearrange 
the numbers in this order: 13452. 
(13 = 4 = §2). 





Trix and. Vix 











GRASP THE FOOTBALL LIKE THIS, NIX, ALL RIGHT NOW YOU TRY IT, NIX. PASS IT To] | GUESS [LL MAKE 
SEE HOW MY HANDS ARE PLACED? THIS A HIGH PASS FIRST 
PUTS A SPIRAL ON THE BALL — ; 





“A 1 GET YOU, TRIX 
































By Albert Wegener 


AND CATCH /T ON 
THE WAY DOWN 
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The biggest thrill 
in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


Just open a@ big, generous bag of PLANTERS—and 
start munching those fresh, crisp, meaty salted pea- 


nuts! And, remember 





while you are enjoying that 


delicious flavor—PLANTERS are high scorer in 













“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 








“Free 


“THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA” 












energy, too! Leading athletes eat PLANTERS 
PEANUTS for strength, speed and stamina. Get a 
bag now—identified as genuine PLANTERS by the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 








































Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should 
have. Just mail ten 5e Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 
wrappers of Planters 5¢ Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.. and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid. 


Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or ten 5e Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 











